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No. 8. Problems Which Confront the Public Schools* 


PrESENT STATUS 


In no other nation of the world are provisions for 
education of all the people as extensive as in the United 
States. Foreign visitors frequently express amazement 
at the large proportion of people, young and old, who are 
studying in school. The fact is that approximately one- 
fourth of our population was reported in the 1930 census 
to be “attending school,” and this does not include either 
the four-year-olds in kindergarten and younger children 
in nursery schools or the adults over 24 continuing their 
education. 

Our organized system of education includes a wide 
variety of educational institution and agency. The enrol- 
ment figures give some idea of the educational develop- 
ment in this country. Since there is some overlapping in 
figures no attempt should be made to arrive at a total 
from those given below: 


Type of Institution Enrolment 
Public elementary schools and kindergartens (1935-36) . .26,600,0002 


Public secondary schools (1935-36)............00eeeee 5,905,0002 
Private elementary schools (1932) eee 2,300,000 
Private secondary schools eee 400,000 
Teachers colleges and normal schools (1932).......... 164,360 


Universities and colleges (1932) 


Extension and correspondence .............-eeeeee: 208,992 
Nursery schools (1934). 60,000 


Civilian Conservation Corps (1935) 
Private commercial and business schools (1931) 
Nurses’ training schools 
Schools and classes for deaf, blind and mentally sub- 
normal (1931) 


Industrial schools for delinquents (1931).............. 33,418 
Vocational schools and classes (1934) ,100,000 


Out of the widely scattered schools—chiefly rural—of 
a hundred years ago 48 state school systems have evolved. 
Publicly supported education has thus become national in 


1 Prepared by the Research Division, National Education Asso- 
oar of the United States, for the National Inventory of Human 
elfare. 


2 Estimated. 


government. 
schools. 


scope. This country, however, has no “national” school 
system, in the sense of education directed by the federal 
Each state authorizes and directs its own 


Such figures give an idea of the quantitative aspects of 
current educational problems. Those of standards and 
values are more difficult to describe. However, it appears 


that at the present time the following problems confront 
public education in America: 


1. To provide school support which will insure adequate educa- 
— and greater equality of educational opportunity for all 
children. 

2. To extend the scope of those offerings and services which make 
for better adjustment between the individual and society, so 
that the school may make the maximum possible contribution to 
social progress. This problem has become especially acute in 
the secondary schools. 

3. To raise the educational standards of teachers. Concomitant 
with this must go provision of sufficient compensation to attract 
men and women of ability and education. 

4. To improve provision for education especially in areas where 
such provision is now generally meager and retarded. In 
general, the rural schools need special attention from this 
viewpoint. 

. To provide appropriate continuing education for adults. 

. To center attention on the well-rounded growth of individual 
children rather than on mass education limited to routine skills 
and knowledge. 


nu 


FINANCING THE SCHOOLS 


Inadequacy of financial support underlies many of the 
schools’ other problems. The funds provided in many 
school systems have been insufficient to secure educated 
teachers, comfortable schoolhouses and other minimum 
essentials of education. And recent stringent reductions 
have served to reveal these serious weaknesses in our 
school finance systems: 


1. The narrow tax base from which school revenues have been 
derived, consisting for the most part of the locally levied 
property tax. 

. A disproportionately large share of school support borne by 
local communities, which have been unable to carry this burden 
in many cases. 

3. Inequitable distribution of state school support. 


The nation as a whole is well able to provide for the 
education of all its children. The national income for 
1934 was estimated to be $49,440,000,000. Only $1,967,- 
000,000, or 3.9 per cent of this amount, was spent for 
public elementary, secondary and higher education. 
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The long-range difficulty lies not in scarcity of wealth 
available for taxation for school purposes, but in its 
distribution and in the methods by which the resources 
are tapped. Since the national government does not 
assume primary responsibility for school support, each 
state has its own plan for financing public education. This 
has led to great inequalities. 

In most of the states the schools are dependent on an 
antiquated tax system. For years school administrators 
have pointed out the defects and injustices of the property 
tax as the sole source of school revenue. The depression 
forced the truth of these criticisms upon the public when 
the property tax failed and schools were closed, teachers 
dismissed, salaries reduced, terms shortened and school 
services in general seriously diminished. 

Within the past five or six years an effort has been 
made to find more diverse methods of raising school 
revenue. From 1928 to 1933 rapid progress was made in 
revision of state tax systems. The number of states taxing 
personal and corporation incomes was more than doubled ; 
the number with chain store taxes increased from two to 
19; and those taxing tobacco sales increased from 11 to 
16. Within the single year 1933 the number of states 
levying general sales taxes was more than doubled. 

Although the states are responsible for school support, 
on the whole the local communities have carried a much 
larger share of the burden. Only half a dozen states 
provide 50 per cent or more of school costs. Moreover, 
exclusive dependence upon local communities has resulted 
in great inequalities within the single state. 

Between states the difference in school support is re- 
markable. When educational expenditures had reached 
their peak, the amount spent per child annually 
ranged from nearly $200, in such states as Nevada, New 
York, and New Jersey, down to less than $40 in Georgia. 
The expenditure per child in New York is six times that 
in Georgia. By no means all such difference can be ac- 
counted for by prevailing costs of living. 

Most of the federal aid given to education has been 
indirect or incidental, and the federal government has 
not yet accepted responsibility for such assistance. How- 
ever, funds in two general classes were appropriated by 
the government for education during the fiscal year 
ending in 1934: (1) regular annual appropriations for 
such purposes as land-grant colleges and vocational edu- 
cation; (2) emergency appropriations or allotments, as 
relief measures, such as those for adult education, needy 
college students, nursery school work, and school building 
projects. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS—EXTENSION AND ADJUSTMENT 


The high schools, which began as college preparatory 
schools for the few most promising students, today find 
that their chief function is not to select but to serve. A 
vastly increased enrolment has been an important factor 
in effecting this change. In 1900 only 695,903, or one in 
nine of the total population of high school age, were 
enrolled in secondary schools; by 1935 the number had 
reached 5,905,000, or three out of five. More than eight 
times as many students are enrolled in high school today 
as in 1900. As a result, a wide variety of interests and 
abilities are now represented. Not all the students are 
going to college ; in 1929, only a little more than one-third 
entered institutions of higher learning. Within the past 
five years economic conditions have made continued study 
increasingly difficult for young people. 

The work of the high schools must be adjusted to the 


needs of these students, who will either be employed or 
will remain at home after leaving school. While their 
interests are still too much neglected, especially in the 
numerous smaller high schools, substantial advances have 
been registered. In 1890 only nine subjects were taught 
in the high schools of the United States. These consisted 
largely of foreign languages and mathematics. By 1928, 
47 subjects were offered, many of them broad enough to 
cover several divisions of the fields represented. Further- 
more, medical examination, and even medical attention, 
physical education, vocational guidance, recreational op- 
portunities, and character training have all, in varying 
degree, been accepted as the school’s responsibility. 

The passing of the apprenticeship system has placed 
additional responsibilities on the schools. With the eco- 
nomic crisis, the opportunity for employment among high 
school graduates rapidly decreased. In Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, a recent survey of 750 high school graduates 
showed that 500 had no jobs. Syracuse, New York, found 
that of nearly 30,000 young people between 16 and 24 
half were neither in school nor employed. Unfortunately, 
it was just at this time that high schools and all other 
phases of education were extraordinarily handicapped by 
lack of funds. Total public educational expenditure 
dropped from $2,544,000,000 to $1,967,000,000 during the 
period from 1930 to 1934. High school classes were 
crowded as teachers were dismissed. Essential subjects 
were dropped. Reduction in school expenditure often 
took the form of retrenchment in service instead of wise 
economy. The very subjects most needed by the large 
number of potential workers seeking help in time of dire 
need were eliminated or cut down. It was estimated that 
28 per cent of the cities which held adult classes had 
eliminated them by 1933. The same proportion had closed 
summer schools, 23 per cent had discontinued Americani- 
zation classes, and 21 per cent continuation work. Thus, 
many provisions for young workers and for those having 
special problems were lost. Even téday too few schools 
have completely restored these and other services. 

If the secondary schools are to recoup their losses and 
attempt to serve the increased proportion of needy youth, 
the following provisions should be made: 

1. A careful study of the schools’ present curriculum offerings 

with a view to retaining and developing the most useful and 
eliminating those of less value. 

. More provision for vocational guidance to enable the young high 
school graduate to select, enter, and succeed in socially worth 
while work. 

3. Definite preparation for the enjoyable and profitable use of 
the increased amount of idle and leisure time. 

4. Provision for education adapted to the needs of the majority of 
girls and young women, such as practical courses in home- 
making, and in appropriate physical and health education. 

5. Extension of high school services to those not now in school 
who wish to study during leisure time. 


. Greater emphasis on character and citizenship training. Juvenile 
delinquency has become a serious problem to the whole nation. 


te 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 

Perhaps the most important problem in education 
today is that of securing in adequate numbers well edu- 
cated men and women trained to teach and to do the 
other work necessary for the continued effectiveness of 
the schools. The education of many teachers is limited 
to a relatively short period of “training,” and_ broad, 
cultural background is lacking. Many have only the 
general education of a liberal arts course with little or 
no professional training. In all too many cases very 
little of either general or professional education is ap- 
parent. 
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Standards of preparation vary for elementary, junior 
high school, and senior high school teachers. The National 
Survey of Teacher Education found that in 1930-31, 
seven-eighths of the elementary teachers, three-eighths 
of the junior high-school teachers and one-eighth of the 
senior high-school teachers, had had less than four years 
of college grade education. 

In the elementary group one-fourth failed to meet the 
general requirement of two years’ training beyond high 
school. Junior high-school teachers made a somewhat 
better showing. Three-fifths of them had had four years, 
or more, of college training. Senior high-school teachers 
were the best educated of the three groups. Only 12.9 
per cent had had less than four years of college work. 


However, it is evident that even high school teachers, 
on the average, do not meet standards of education com- 
parable with those of other professions. This situation is 
not only a direct handicap to the schools but tends to 
give teaching an inferior place among the professions— 
entirely out of keeping with the importance of the work. 

Standards of training are closely related to salaries. 
The average salary of teachers, administrators, supervi- 
sors and principals in 1933 was $1,316. Other important 
professions and vocations are much more remunerative. 
Education can not successfully compete with other occu- 
pations for trained, professional men and women while 
these differences exist. The present economic situation 
has intensified this problem. Teachers’ salaries have been 
ruthlessly cut, and short-sighted school boards have bar- 
gained for teachers without considering the quality of 
service they can render. Thus the schools have quickly 
lost advances hardly won over a period of years. 


What, then, can be done to raise the level of teacher 
education ? 


1. Raise salaries as well as standards of certification for all groups 
of teachers to a level commensurate with that of other profes- 
sions, the requirements for new teachers to go into effect at 
once and time to be allowed teachers already in service to meet 
the new standards. The education of new elementary teachers 
should equal or exceed the two years of college work now 
generally accepted; senior high school teachers should be re- 
quired to have completed at least four years of college. 

. Improve the institutions of teachers’ professional training. Such 

makeshifts as high-school training classes and county normal 

schools should be discontinued. The relationship between gen- 
eral and professional education should be more carefully defined. 

Special effort should be made to encourage continued study by 

teachers already in service. Such means as special summer 

courses, committee work, conferences, sabbatical leave for study, 
and visiting other schools may be used. Such requirements must 
be accompanied by adequate compensation. 

. Attention should be focused on those particular areas and schools 
now receiving the poorest services. Rural areas have employed 
a large proportion of the teachers inadequately trained. Negro 
schools have suffered. A nation-wide effort should be made to 
reduce such differences in teaching standards and educational 
opportunities. Federal, state and local action will be necessary 
if every child is to have a capable teacher. 
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Reurat STANDARDS 


The Biennial Survey of Education for 1931-32 reported 
227,285 rural schools in the United States, taught by 
466,769 teachers, and attended by 12,821,000 children. 
The average length of the rural school term was 160 
days as against the 182 days of the urban school term. 
The average value of school property per rural child 
enrolled was $143, as against $353 per city child. The 
average annual salary of rural teachers was $930, or 
$1,021 less than that of urban teachers. For this amount 
of money the average rural teacher taught only four 
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pupils fewer than the city teacher, the number of pupils 

enrolled per teacher being 27.5 and 31.6 respectively. 
During the school year 1933-34 one-half of all rural 

teachers in the United States received less than $750 
annual salary—less than the “blanket code” minimum 
of the NRA for unskilled labor! At least 40,000 of this 
low-salaried group received less than $500 a year. Many 
Negro teachers had an annual salary of as little as $100, 
and in agricultural sections experienced teachers were 
paid as low as $30 and $40 a month. The National Survey 
of Teacher Education thus describes the typical rural 
teacher of 1930-31: “The typical teacher (white) in 
one- and two-teacher open-country schools in 1930-31 was 

a young woman, unmarried, about 24 years of age and 

of farm or village background. Her education consisted 

of four years of high school and one year or more of 
professional preparation somewhat directed to rural school 
needs. The experience of this typical rural teacher was 

4.6 years during which time she had taught in two differ- 

ent rural schools. Her median salary in the fall of 1930 

was $788 but during the year she received a salary 

reduction of 10 per cent. She worked eight months out 
of twelve teaching 20 to 25 children through the eight 
grades of the elementary curriculum and_ performing, 

especially during the period of financial depression, a 

considerable number of community and welfare services 

as well.” While a comparison of this typical teacher of 

1930-31 with that of one or two decades ago shows a 

decided change, further improvement is urgently needed. 
The immediate physical environment of the rural 

schools compares unfavorably with that of urban schools. 

There are in one mid-west state 163,000 pupils attending 

school in buildings worth less than $100 per pupil and 

over 200,000 in buildings worth less than $150 per pupil. 

There is some prospect of genuine growth in rural 
education. We should look forward to such developments 
as the following: 

1. Provision of better teachers, payment of higher salaries, and 
improvement of school buildings and other facilities. 

2. A turning toward rural schools on the part of many teachers 

better trained professionally. This is likely to result from the 

scarcity of urban opportunities. 

3. An encouraging interest in rural schools on the part of school 
administrators. Teacher-training institutions, stimulated by this 
new interest, are giving more consideration to rural education 
problems. 

4. New tax laws for raising school funds, and a more equitable 


distribution of state support, and probably of federal support, 
to rural schools. 


Aputt Epucation 


Among the recent trends which have brought adult 
education into new prominence are the unemployment 
relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and the development of the public forum idea. 
More grown people are going to school today than ever 
before, and many of them are unemployed. Other more 
permanent forces which ensure continued growth are: 
(1) the constant improvement of machinery and other 
technological changes which compel workers to learn new 
jobs; (2) the strenuous competition which forces workers 
to increase their efficiency; (3) the increase in leisure 
for study; (4) the effort to stamp out illiteracy; (5) the 
emphasis in the public schools upon learning as a life-long 
enterprise; and (6) the increasingly complex problems 
of modern society which require continued learning and 
thinking as the only possible basis for democratic society. 

Attempts to meet these needs have resulted in a great 
variety of educational opportunities for adults: special 
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classes providing business and technical education; voca- 
tional and rehabilitation classes; parent education ; Ameri- 
canization classes ; forums and discussion groups ; directed 
reading outlines; college and university extension and 
home-study courses ; and classes for illiterates. For some 
years the United States Department of Agriculture has 
taken an interest in the education of the adult farm 
population and the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has also helped to provide practical training. 

The movement has been encouraged by such studies as 
those of Edward L. Thorndike, demonstrating the ability 
of grown people to learn. Such organizations as the 
American Association for Adult Education, the Commis- 
sion on the Enrichment of Adult Life, and the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of the National Education 
Association make it their chief objective. With other 
organizations, such as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Y. W. C. A., and the Y. M. C. A,, it is a 
major interest. 

In 1930-32, 19 states and the District of Columbia 
provided funds for adult education. In some the funds 
were directly administered; in others they were used to 
reimburse local school districts; in some they were used 
largely for the less privileged; and in others for adults 
in academic and vocational courses at elementary and 
secondary school levels. Twenty-five state supervisors in 
1930-32 were giving full time to adult classes, but for 
the most part supervision has been by local school districts. 

By 1934 the F. E. R. A. educational program was well 
under way. The range of its offerings is wide, from 
nursery schools to adult education. In 1934, one out of 
every 10 college students was being kept in school through 
the aid of the F. E. R. A. The crippled and physically 
disabled have been taught vocations in 42 states. IIliter- 
ates have learned to read. Twenty thousand parents 
attended discussion classes in 1934. Young people just 
out of school and unable to find work were taught a 
great variety of vocations in classes set up in 41 states. 
In addition, 500 non-vocational subjects were taught. 
Useful as these efforts have been, they leave much to be 
desired. The controlling thought has been relief rather 
than education. Uncertainty as to future policy and the 
temporary nature of the whole enterprise have made the 
program less effective than it should be. 

One of the most difficult problems in the field of adult 
education is that of securing teachers competent to teach 
adults. Discussion technics rather than the methods 
ordinarily used with children seem to be most helpful. 


Tue INnpIvipuAL CHILD AND THE GROUP 


The large number of children who have been brought 
into our schools in a relatively short time has led in some 
places to over-emphasis on conventionalized, large-group 
instruction. In our haste to provide educational oppor- 
tunity to 30,000,000 elementary and secondary school 
pupils we are in danger of lowering its quality. 

Enthusiasm for group methods of teaching ran high 
a century ago as a means of furthering the plan for 
public schools. As an advance over the clumsy individual 
teaching which prevailed the new group methods justified 
the ardor of their advocates. But we must be constantly 
on guard against the tendency toward mechanization of 
processes and uniformity of product. The school fails 
in its highest function when it becomes a machine which 
molds children in undiscriminating conformity to estab- 


lished patterns of behavior. The child who does not 
readily conform may be neglected by the school, dismissed, 
and turned back to society with his unsolved problems 
constituting potential threats to public welfare. Misfits 
i school are likely to be misfits out of school. The school 
is one important agency delegated by society to aid the 
child in his adjustment to the group. The fact that certain 
cases are more difficult than others does not relieve the 
school of this responsibility toward any child. Unwhole- 
some tendencies may be discovered and corrected more 
easily during childhood than at any other time of life. 

Even the child with no outstanding peculiarities of 
behavior needs help in making effective adjustment to 
modern conditions. A knowledge of Caesar and Euclid 
does little to help the young person just out of school to 
cope with the very first problems which confront him: 
how to find the work for which he is best fitted; what 
part to take in civic affairs ; how to establish and maintain 
a home; how to spend his leisure time profitably and 
enjoyably; how to keep in good mental and _ physical 
health. These fundamental practical problems are ex- 
tremely perplexing to the young. Many fail to find any 
adequate solution. Today it is estimated that between 
5,000,000 and 8,000,000 young people from 16 to 25 are 
neither employed nor in school. About 3,000,000 are on 
relief. In 1935, 700,000 young people had to leave high 
school before graduating. In 1930 one in every six 
marriages ended in divorce, and yet the proportion of 
early marriages is increasing. In 1931, 33,418 juvenile 
delinquents were enrolled in industrial training schools. 
More arrests are made at 19—near the school leaving 
age—than at any other age. 

The need is urgent for better educational equipment 
which will not leave our young people unprepared to face 
the conditions on which their very existence depends. Yet 
the kind of education which, with full respect for the 
individuality of the child, recognizes the need for present 
and future social and economic adjustment will not be 
forthcoming until the public demands it and provides the 
necessary facilities. Well educated teachers, offerings 
closely integrated with social needs, and a physical envi- 
ronment conducive to the growth and development of 
children will come onJy when society as a whole supports 
such a program. 
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